Estee! Sets 
sTheme of 4 


Labor ae 7 


In a series of hard-hitting La- 
bor Day broadcasts, top AFL- 


CIO officials told the nation why 
every working man and woman 
has a direct stake in the success 
of the strike by 500,000 Steel- 
workers against the profit-swol- 
len steel companies. 

Organized _labor’s solidarity 
with the steel strikers set the 
theme for Labor Day obsérvances 
from coast to coast—from the 812- 
hour parade by 115,000 New York 
City trade unionists to the hun- 
dreds of local. union festivities. 
Labor’s traditional holiday had 
been designated “Support the Steel- 
workers Day” by the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
hammered at the steel industry’s 
attempt to beat down the union, de- 
scribing it as the spearhead of 
“an organized big business freeze 
against any further economic ad- 
yances by the wage earners of our 
country.” Meany spoke over the 
CBS radio network from a Labor 
Day rally at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler warned that if indus- 
try succeeds in imposing a wage 
freeze, “the whole national econ- 
omy will start tumbling down- 
hill.” 

“Labor is determined not to 
Jet misguided and short-sighted 
industrial leaders dig their own 

- grave and drag us down with 
them,” he declared over the ABC 
network. 

Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther, in 
a speech carried by NBC stations, 
charged the steel corporations with 
“refusal to bargain in good faith.” 
He read the record on the in- 
dustry’s “fantastic profits” and hit 
at the “high-powered, — highly-fi- 
nanced propaganda campaign of 
economic deception and distor- 
tion.” 

Vice Pres. George M. Harrison 
denounced industry attempts to 
“brainwash our citizens” 
lieving that union-negotiated wages 
are the cause of inflation. Speaking 
over the Mutual network, he called 
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Meany Ple 


Survive New ‘Control’ Bill | 


on the public to join in support of | fg#.’ 


the USWA because “prosperity can *¥ 


THE HOSTS OF LABOR shaeth up New York’s famed Fifth Ave. in the city’s first Labor i sarel 
in 20 years. From 10 a. m. to nearly 7 p. m., an estimated 115,000 unionists marched to demon- 
strate labor’s determination to resist political attacks on unions and industry’s attempts to crack 
down in collective bargaining and destroy hard-won gains. (See story, Page 7.) 


come only when the profits of in- 
dustry are equitably distributed 
among all the people.” 

In another type of Labor Day 
message, USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald spoke to the captive peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain to em- 
phasize that the steel strike is a 
“dynamic evidence of democracy 
at work.” 

McDonald on RFE 


In a broadcast carried by Radio 
Free Europe, McDonald pointed to 
the strength of free labor in the 
United States, declaring: 

“There are no bayonets ringing 
the idled steel mills. There are 
no slave labor camps awaiting the 
men who participate in this eco- 
nomic shutdown.” 

Meany, Clothing Wofkers Pres. 
Jacob Potofsky and Pres. James 
B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers also addressed 
the people of Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Bulgaria and Ro- 
Maina over Radio Free Europe. 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Packing Unions Strike 


do Swift & 


Chicago, Ill—Nearly 17,000 
strike against Swift & Co. plants 
Negotiations with several other 


‘conducted jointly by the Packinghouse Workers and the Meat 


Cutters. 


The two unions voted strike ac-> 
tion against Swift when the na- 
‘tion’s largest meat packer refused 
to meet the terms of a pattern-set- 
negotiated last 


ting agreement 
week with Armour & Co, 


(Hits GOP 
‘For ‘Deal’ 


In House 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany: 


kalhas bitterly denounced thé so- 
i}called “labor control” bill as “a 

fraud upon the American peo- 
§| ple” but has warned labor’s ene- 
‘|mies that the trade union move- 


ment “will survive” despite pas- 


‘|}sage of “restrictive” laws. 


In a Labor Day speech at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Meany accused. 


#|Old Guard Republicans in the 


House of agreeing to blockade civil 


4 rights legislation in exchange for 
Southern Democratic support of 
the labor bill. 


Meany condemned 
the “deal” as “one of tne most dis- 
honorable chapters in American 


8 | legislative history.” 


The labor bill—hammered out 
by Senate-House conferees in a 12- 
day struggle to resolve differences 
between the MHouse-passed Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill and the Sénate’s 
Kennedy-Ervin bill—swept through 
the Senate by a 95-2 vote, and 
through the House by 352-52. 

Before Senate passage, Sen. - 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) took the 


‘| floor for over four hours to accuse 


SA|his colleagues of throwing “a de- 


Adjournment Rush On: 


from spending. 


Housing, Public Works Bills 
Repassed, Ike’s Veto Beaten 


A Congress bent on swift adjotirnment has passed slightly modified housing programs and public 
works projects despite vetoes by Pres. Eisenhower in the name of “thrift” and a “breathing spell” 


Civil rights legislation, which had been compromised down by Democratic and Republican leaders 
to a simple extension of the life of the Civil Rights Commission, was viewed by Congress as the 


On the public works bill, Pres. 
Eisenhower for the first time suf- 
fered defeat on a measure he had 
tried to kill with a veto. 


In a rush of anger at the 
President's blunt rejection of the 


Co. Plants 


members of two unions are on 
in 35 cities across the country. 
meat packing firms are in progress, 


Swift’s latest offers to the un- 
ions haye been branded as “gim- 
mick-loaded” and “full of bugs” by 
Pres. Ralph Helstein and Sec.- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


only major obstacle to adjournment. ® 


public works bill, which had been 
trimmed down to meet the Ad- 
ministration’s budgetary recom- 
mendations, both houses moved 
swiftly to override the veto. 

The House vote to override was 
280 to 121 and the Senate vote was 
72 to 23. - In each house the mar- 
gin to overrule the President was 
far above the required égetgets 
‘margin. 

The civil rights wiiksiliadias 
criticized by” liberals in both 
parties, put off “major” civil 
rights action until the next 
session. 


Southerners jumped on the com- 
mission’s recently-released report 
and recommendations to attack 
even the extension of its existence. 
The extension was offered as a 
rider to the foreign aid money bill. 


Eisenhower had twice vetoed an 
omnibus housing bill and on Sept. 9 


vetoed the public works bill for the 
second time. 


The “third-try” $1 billion hous- 
ing measure was modified slight- 
ly as congressional leaders re- 
ported “positive assurance” that 
Eisenhower would sign it. It 
went through each house by far 
more than the two-thirds mar- 
gin needed to override a veto. 


In its rush to adjourn, Congress 
left the Douglas-Cooper depressed 
areas bill, passed by the Senate, 
stalled in the House Rules Com- 
mittee; the Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
velt minimum wage bill still in the 
Senate Labor Committee; and the 
McNamara compromise school 
construction bill on the Senate 
floor. 

Also left as unfinished business 
were labor-backed proposals on 
social security and taxes. 


| structive legislative bomb . 


. » into 
the house of labor in order to get 


-|rid of a few termites.” 


Morse, one of the Senate 
members of the conference com- 
mittee, warned that the bill 
would “liquidate some of the 
hard-earned legitimate rights of 
American free labor . .. won 
through long and bitter strug- 
gles.” The measure, he said, 
“does a great wrong to the over- 
whelming majority of good, law- 
abiding citizens who belong to 
the American labor movement.” 

In his Labor Day speech, carried 

coast-to-coast on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s radio net- 
work, Meany emphasized that the 
AFL-CIO is “100 percent in favor” 
of the bill’s sections “aimed pri- 
marily at getting rid of the crooks 
and racketeers who have preyed 
on some labor unions.” 

“In fact,” he declared, “we be- 

(Continued on Page 6) 


| Jobless Rate 


Jumps Again 
In August 


Unemployment as of mid-Aug- 
ust dropped “less than expected” 
to 3.4 million while employment 
fell off to 67.2 million, according 
to the Labor Dept.’s monthly re- 
port on the job picture. 

This revealed a _ continuing 
trend in which the total unem- 
ployed has been leveling off far 
above the pre-recession figures of 
1957, 

The rate of unemployment, 
..adjusted for seasonal . variations, 
continued upward. It rose to 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Economic Review Speaks:: eos 


——— wee ee 


Control of! Money 
| Urged on Congress 


The AFL-CIO has urged Congress to draw the line on the Eisen- 
hower Administration and reassert its constitutional control Over 
the nation’s monetary policies. 


for July of 1957. 

The Labor Dept. said the less 
than usual seasonal decline in un- 
employment was due partly to sec- 


Long-term unemployed totaled 
500,000 in July 1957 and 470,000 
in August 1957. 


Most of the long-term unemploy- 


sonally by 500,000 to 6.4 million 
in August after a big drop in July, 
the report said. 


Young people continued with a 


group be served by the Federal 
Resetve System. In line with this, 
Congress was urged to amend the 
law to include consumer, labor and 
small business representation on 


creasing the money supply. 

Eisenhower, in demanding that 
the interest rate ceiling on long- 
term bonds be removed, said that 


C 
In a full-scale attack on the Administration’s tight-money doc- - 
trines, “Labor’s Economic Review” sn 08 that “the Administra. as 
tion’s six-year fight against ‘infla- re 
tion’ has helped to raisé the price 
of money to the highest level im 25 dicoah Called ay 
years.” ‘ 
The Review, publication of} | Dep ressed Industry Fi 
the Dept. of Research, blamed “un- New York—The aircraft tas 
necessary ahd artificially high in-| | industry has taken a nose- in 
terest rates” for inflating the cost; | dive im the past two years, th 
of “running the government, man-| | joining coal and textiles as : 
aging a business and raising a fam-|_ industries leaving communi- aN 
MUSICAL SCORE for AFL-CIO television series “Americans at Work” is recortied by union mu- F . pee hes eo Te 
Pres. Eisenhower lit a fuse to the | | Area Employment Expansion 
sicians from National Symphony Orchestra, Washington, D. C. Conducting is Ray Haney, director political dynamite in the issue| | Committee. “ 
of music for Norwood Studios, Inc., ef Washington, which produces television films for labor|when he raised the prospect, in The group is pressing for $79 
movement. “Americans at Work” is a series of 15-minute public service programs showing contribu-}his Aug. 25 press conference, of a| | emactment of the Douglas Ez 
‘tion trades unionists make toward improving nation’s standard of living. special session unless Congress| | area redevelopment bill, M 
granted his demand for removal of | | Passed by the Senate but tel 
_< Be = é |the 4.25 percent interest ceiling rate | | Stalled im the House Rules a 
Jo bless Rate Jumps Again in sa agri yD romery 
4 The AFL-CIO urged Con- Aircraft jobs have plum- 
gress not to cede its legal power | meted by 16.4 percent, a r 
August; Hourl Paras UNGS Decline) visio: scons oa | | Spt 957 peat 0920 
Ss Vv rf stead to express recognition that April 1957 peak of 892,000, i, 
(Continued from Page 1) ® raneeg Suerte fave ie thy " oi Mag i rae 
5.5 percent in August, com- waiting period ‘doi. Only two;high for the month of August. ree cet gd oe na abe hor wake Tee 7 
pared to 5.1 percent in July and | States provide any benefits ih saa The report said factory employ- rt, Angeles-Long Beach, Calif.; 
4.9 percent for both May and | ever to strikers. ment fell by 250,000 to 16.2 mil-| “pointing out that “Congress, not| | Buffalo, N. Y.; als. Tek 
June. Two years ago, the job- Another dark spot in the un- lion in August. This was tied to the Federal Reserve Board. is New York and Detroit. , I 
less rates for those months were | employment picture was the re- che eee! pie: and: seek alee charged by the U. S. Constitution 
4.1, 4.2, 4.2 and 4.3 as the na- | port that the total of long-term padeeeies. with the power to ‘coin money . M 
tion began moving into recession. | ynemployed had leveled off at The workweek in manufacturing | regulate the value thereof,’ ” the that reserve requirements for banks | 
The number unemployed in Au-| about 800,000 in August. This {Tose 12 minutes to 40.5 hours.) AF, -CIO urged Congress to take nag. eaglenng Mee aclarSysge pr “ 
gust—3.4 million—was 800,000] figure of those jobless 15 weeks |But average weekly earnings] three additional steps: fiation as the board has assigned to 7 P” 
above the 2.6 million unemployed} or longer had been moving down. | dropped over $1 to $88.70 because} @ Express the congressional will ee eee ot ee th 
in the same month of 1957. In| ward most of the year, the re- |Of the idling of steel and auto|that the American people as a Ee ae ee Ci 
July, the 3.7 million unemployed! port noted. workers. whole and not any single economic afc rcscine Meee x, Soa aetna blk ; 
were 700,000 over the jobless total Farm employment dropped sea- senaucorndh cepggeianleg te tbolg Mcalinas 


ondary effects of the industry|ment is among coal miners and|relatively high rate of unemploy-|the FRS governing bodies. “our sense of responsibility in our . 
forced steel strike and partly to| construction workers, men 65 and| ment. The jobless rate for males} @ Express its will in favor of | {8cal management is being watched : 
80,000 auto workers laid off for}over and non-white workers. 14 to 19 which was 8.6 percent in| balanced econamic growth and|t Only by our people, by the r 
early model changeovers. The Labor Dept. report said the | August 1957, rose to 12 percent|charge the FRB with the job of|>@%kers and everybody else that J 

The 500,000 steel workers now|drop of 350,000 in employment,|in August 1958 and stayed up at| joining in the goals of maximum | U%derstands what is happening, but thi 
“in the ninth week of their strike|to a total of 67.2 million, was due} 11.8 percent this past August. production, employment and pur-|'' 'S being watched very closely + 


are counted as employed since tech- 
nically they have jobs. But 125,- 
000 more workers in steel-using 
and steel-servicing industries were 
laid off reportedly due to the strike, 
a jobless group which grew to 145,- 
000 as of early September. 

The Labor Dept. broke down 
the group it said was unemployed 


in 
The job total was a 


mainly to seasonal cutbacks 
farm work. 


The rates for young women 


were similar. 


Labor Must Close Ranks Against 
Foes, Meany Tells Building Trades 


chasing power. 
@ Express its will in indicating 


abroad” by foreign interests with in- 
vestments of some $15 billion in 
U. S. securities. 


And that, the Review noted, is 
the difficulty. It says the Admin- 
istration’s tight-money policy “bene- 
fits mainly the banks and lending 
institutions.” The American people 
do not find higher mortgage rates 


F : : the 
co bl gg peal gs tegeted ane San Francisco—The- policy of the American labor movement under attack must be to “close on Bowes “ es, a aft 
workers: 34,000 coal miners and ranks, to subordinate differences and to join together on the main issues” confronting labor and view. declared. : to 
14,000 construction workers are the nation, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said here. dl nak Ras a aaa go 
the chief occupations. The Rail-| Speaking to the convention of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept., Meany} noutd be free to manage the $290 
way Labor Executives’ Association | lashed the “powerful groups” who had imposed anti-union legislation on the country and forced a4 pillion public debt “on a parity e 

i -|strike of 500,000 Steelworkers. ©%— : ” 
pod ve gases raacyie psa a ' From these become ae effort to break the union is de-|the past not about what the union _ ae ness and not be or; 

Ve ic j ‘ “erat feated.” can do for him but what h ampered by the 4.25 percent ine @ wi 
that the steel strike is invoked by|seeking to “crack down on the ae. ; at he Can! crest rate ceilin 
management as a “false claim.” trade union movement,” he said,|_ Meany paid tribute to the build- | do for all workers,” he said, and the : 8: x ; : an 
Some 90,000 of those unem-|“we hear voices talking about a|i™8 trades unions for their work | building trades unions particularly Labor's Economic Review said str 
ployed due to the steel strike have |balanced budget, about inflation.” | ©" the labor bill, pointing out that| should educate their members in the major reasons for the current 
filed for jobless benefits, the Labor “They have no real confidence |the AFL-CIO stood firmly against | their responsibilities. crises in the money and bond mar- @ pa 
Dept. added. in the future of America,” he |©fruption and had tried to-co-| Meany paid tribute to Demo- kets are that “constant talk” about § sp 
It also was pointed out that some| charged, and their advice, if |°P¢rate in drafting fair legislation. | cratic senators on the Senate-House | inflation has generated a fear and mi 


‘ 23,000 steel workers in New York 
this week filed for jobless’ benefits. 
They had to let seven weeks and a 


Union Label Style 
Show at Convention 


San Francisco — Women 
delegates and guests at the 
AFL-CIO convention will be 
entertained at a union label 
fashion show to be given as 
the feature of a luncheon 
scheduled for the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel on Sept. 21 by. 
the San Francisco Labor 
Council. ‘ 

A number of the fashions~ 
will be awarded to the guests, 
to be made up in their own 
sizes. The styles will be dis- 
played by House of Charm 
models, with Joyce Bickell, 
fashionvconsultant with Koret 
of California, doing the com- 
mentary. 


followed, “would make good the 
prediction of the Soviet dictators 
that the American economy will 
_ eventually fail and collapse.” 

Supporting the demand of Build- 
ing Trades Dept. Pres. Richard J. 
Gray for full employment and 200d 
wages, the federation president 
warned that if we try to stand still, 
“the economy will fall backward.” 

He recalled that in 1957 the 
AFL-CIO had pledged itself to try 
to work out machinery for settling 
jurisdictional difficulties 
unions, and cited the February 
1958 action setting up such ma- 
chinery. 

“It has not worked perfectly,” 
Meany ‘said, “but there has been 
some progress,” 

“Certain interests in steel and 
certain interests in Washington,” 
he charged, “decided this was a 
good time to crack down on the 
Steelworkers, and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the entire trade 


union movement to see that this 


between’ 


“This wasn’t enough to satisfy 
the Charlie Hallecks and the 
Dixiecrats, who saw their big 
chance arising out of publicity 
about corruption and the assist- 
ance of nearly all big mnews- 
papers,” he said, and “finally 
they made a deal to put through 
the Landrum-Griffin bill and lay 
off civil rights.” 

Malicious charges that the build- 
ing trades unions were interested 
in the labor bill fight only in their 
own concerns are “absolutely false,” 
Meany declared. 

Their officers were in touch every 
day with federation spokesmen, and 
what the Senate-House conference 
committee developed to meet the 
needs of the building trades unions 
in legislation “came because the 
unions were entitled to it,” he said. 

He warned that in new fights 
against powerful interests seeking 
to push America backward, labor 
must “educate its members.” 


“Each member should think as in 


conference committee who, he said, 
had successfully fought to “soften” 
the anti-labor features of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. Citing them 
by name—Senators John F. Ken- 
nedy (Mass.), Pat McNamara 
(Mich.), Wayne Morse (Ore.) and 
Jennings Randolph (W. Va.)—he 
gave them credit for “making very 
bad legislation less evil.” 
Asked at a press conference 
whether he had “changed his 
mind” about meeting with Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
Meany replied: “I should say 
not. I wouldn’t be found dead 
in the same room with him.” 
_He said in regard to other labor 
officials who might meet Khrush- 
chev, “This is a free country and 
we have a free trade union move- 
ment.” 

Asked if the Teamsters could be 
considered eligible for reaffiliation 
with James R. Hoffa remaining as 


the FRB Kas refused to use flexibly 
its tools for regulating the money 
supply. 

The expectation of inflation has 
led to speculation in the stock and 
real estate markets where the in- 
vestor hopes for quick .return in 
preference to the fixed’ rate on 
bonds. This has created an artifi- 
cial shortage of money for the bond 
market, the Review said. 


The FRB, which has three tools 
— influencing the price of money, 
regulating the amount of money 
banks have on hand to lend and 
the buying of government securities 
—concentrated on the first, the 
Review said. 


The Review said this hurt con- 
sumers and small businessmen and 
communities who needed purchas- 
ing power. But prices rose be- 
cause big business expanded out of 
profits and borrowed either be- 
cause it could afford higher rates 
or got. lower rates as “prime” 


president, Meany replied: “Defi- 


nitely, no.” 


risks, 
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Page Three 


Bargaining Pattern Shifts; és 


a arbe sh ; 


Mitchell ‘Threatens | 


‘T-H in Steel Strike | 


New York—The Seantaaehens ws po Steel management got down to 


company-by-company bargaining 


of the eight-week-old industry-forced shutdown in the wake of an 
assertion by Pres. Eisenhower that an Administration fact-finding’ 
report “demonstrated clearly” an area for a “reasonable” settlement. 


for the first time since the start 


In letters to USWA Pres. David®@— 


J. McDonald and the heads of the 
nation’s 12 major steél companies, 
Eisenhower called for “intensive, 
uninterrupted, good-faith bargain- 
ing” coupled with a compromise 
that will insure a “just settlement.” 
At the same time, the President 
raised the threat that he might use 
Taft-Hartley injunctions to drive 
steelworkers back to the mills for 
an 80-day “cooling off” period un- 
less there was a speedy settlement. 
Earlier, Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell had warned on a network 
television interview he would rec- 
ommend such action if there is no 
settlement by month’s end. 
The letter drew a prompt 
reply from McDonald, who 


NMU Votes 
To Revamp 
Election Setup 


New York—Members of the 
Maritime Union have ratified, by 
an overwhelming secret ballot, pro- 
posals to tighten election proced- 


_ ures within the union and to raise 


the salary of NMU Pres. Joseph 
Curran to $35,000 a year. 

Under the new constitutional 
provisions, nominations and accept- 
ances of candidates for national and 
local offices will take place in Feb- 
tuary instead of being spread over 
a 60-day period, and the period for 
holding elections will be reduced 
from three months to two months. 

The proposal to raise Curran’s 
salary was first’ advanced earlier 
this year by rank-and-file members 
who felt the NMU president’s pre- 
vious salary of $19,000 a year was 
inadequate, a union spokesman 
said. 


Furniture Union 


Out at 3d Kay Plant 


High Point, N. C.—Workers at 
the Kay Mfg. Corp. plant here, 
after trying for more than a year 
to negotiate a first contract, have 
gone on strike. 

Two other plants of the Kay 
chain are also being struck by the 
Furniture Workers—the recently- 
organized Houston, Tex., plant 
where workers walked out Aug. 24 
and the Brooklyn, N. Y., plant, on 
strike for more than a year. 

UFWA officials, say the com- 
Pany, which manufactures  bed- 
springs, has “stubbornly refused” to 
make an accept&ble contract offer. 


warned that use of Taft-Hartley 
' “will settle nothing, and indeed 
frustrate bargaining.” He 
pledged that the USWA would 
“continue to seek good-faith, un- 
interrupted, wholehearted _ bar- 
gaining” and charged that “the 


| representatives of the steel com- 


panies with whom we have been 
meeting haye either refused or 
lacked the authority to negotiate 
except on the basis of complete 
denial of any justice to the Steel- 
workers.” 

Although Eisenhower's letter was 
directed to the presidents of the 
dozen leading steel firms, the first 
answer came from the chief 
spokesman on the industry’s unified 
bargaining team—v. S. Steel’s Vice 
Pres. R. Conrad Cooper—who re- 
peated the industry theme that 
steel management was _ crusading 
for a “non-inflationary _ settle- 
ment.” 

“We do not believe,” Cooper as- 
serted, “that surrender to the pres- 
sures for an inflationary agreement 
are desired by the President, by the 
American people, or by the steel 
workers themselves.” 

The industry spokesman thus ap- 
peared to be standing firm on basic 
steel’s demand that the 500,000 
striking USWA members accept a 
one-year “wage freeze” plus eight 
work-rule changes that would 
scuttle 20 years of hard-won Res 
rights. 

Eisenhower's letter seemed to 
take issue with the industry 
claim that any wage hike would 
be “inflationary.” Mitchell’s fact- 
finding report, the President said, 
“demonstrated clearly that there 
is a reasonable basis for a settle- 
ment” which could be accom- 
plished by “compromising differ- 
ences.” 

Mitchell’s reference to use of 
T-H injunctions was made on the 
ABC-TV program “Open Hear- 
ing.” The secretary indicated he 
would urge Eisenhower to inter- 
vene if the steel strike continued 
into October “and created an emer- 
gency affecting the national health 
and safety.” 

Under the new negotiation pro- 
cedures now in force here, USWA 
negotiators and Officials of the 12 
major steel producers are meeting 
to discuss work rules and local is- 
sues, while top-level negotiators 
from. both sides continue to meet 
jointly with Dir. Joseph F. Finne- 
gan of the U.S. Mediation & Con- 
ciliation Service to discuss eco- 
nomic issues. 


AFL-CIO Re 


eration. 


forced eres | is ended. . 


sional Staff 
Sets Up Steel Strike Fund 


An AFL-CIO regional director and eight field representa- 
tives have started a special fund of their own to express their 
spirit of solidarity with members of the Steelworkers. 

Each of the nine men attached to the Reg. IV office—which 
covers Maryland, Delaware, Virgipia and the District of Co- 
lumbia and has headquarters in Baltimore—has contributed 
| $50 and has pledged an additional $50 a month for the dura- 
tion of the steel strike. The money 
relief of USWA members in the region. 

The contributions came from Reg. Dir. Oliver Singleton, 
Gilbert Lewis, Robert Brylke, Raymond Stolier, Robert Pro-. 
bey, Clinton Wood, John Hawkins, Theodore DiCunnois and 
John Lorden, all members of the Field Representatives Fed- 


In addition, they have wired J. R. Graham, secretary of the 
FRF, asking that the field representatives’ group vote an im- 
mediate $500 donation plus a pledge of $200 a month for 
Similar relief of striking USWA members until the intusiey- 


is earmarked for direct 


AID TO STEELWORKERS is announced at press conference by 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 


Dept., which made a $1 million 


contribution to assist steel union 


in industry-forced strike now in its ninth week. 


Packing Unions Strike 
30 Swift & Co. Plants 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Treas. G. R. Hathaway of UPWA 
and Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd and 
Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman of 
the Meat Cutters. 


The union officials charged . 
that Swift was “trying to reverse 
the twentieth century” and rein- 
state North-South wage differ- 
entials. The company has de- 
clined to apply a 15-cent wage 
boost over the next two years to 
its plants in the South. It also 
proposed to drop an escalator 
clause covering cost-of-living in- 
creases for several thousand 
southern workers. 


A strike against Wilson & Co. 
was deferred and negotiations re- 
sumed with federal mediators in 
attendance. Several other firms 
are meeting with the unions and 
are expected to reach agreement 
on contracts similar to the Armour 
pact. 


These include Cudahy Packing 
Co., Hygrade Food Products, John 
Morrel & Co., Rath Packing Co., 
and G. A. Hormel & Co. 

Settlements in line with the Ar- 
mour pattern have been reached 
with the Marhoeffer Packing Co., 
Muncie, Ind., affecting 900 work- 
ers, and Oscar Mayer & Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., with 3,500 employes. 

While pickets patrolled closed 
Swift plants from coast to coast, 


Officials of the unions met with 
federal mediators and Swift nego- 
tiators in lengthy sessions at a Chi- 
cago hotel. 

The unions derided a Swift con- 
tention that its latest proposal was 
“the most attractive and progressive 
in the industry.” A spokesman 
from the unions said: 

“Progress was made only in the 
sense that Swift tried to take less 
away from the workers than it did 
last week.” ~ 

Swift has offered a “savings 
and security” plan in lieu of a 
special automation fund and se- 
verance pay to which several 
other packers have agreed. The 
unions turned down Swift's plan, 
charging it meant an immediate 
tax benefit for the company and 
offer only potential advantages 
for workers. They said that 
company payments into the sav- 
ings fund would be held back 
from each worker for three-year 
intervals. 


The Swift’ plan would permit 
workers to have from $1 to $2.40 
a week deducted from their pay 
and the company would match 
this amount by 50 percent. 

A recalculation of the costs in- 
volved in the Armour settlement 
reached last week indicates its 
value at almost 27 cents an hour 
instead of the 22.6 cents previous- 
ly estimated. 


Steel, Building Trades 


‘In Jurisdictional Pact 


An agreement between the Youngstown, O., Building & Con- 
struction Trades Council and the Steelworkers for resolving juris- 
dictional problems has been hailed by USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 


Donald as a “landmark” 
unions. 


* 
At the same time, McDonald an-® 


nounced that USWA district direc- 
tors in all parts of the country have 
been authorized to negotiate similar 
agreements with the building trades. 
~The Youngstown pact was ex- 
ecuted by officials of USWA Dist. 
26 and the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council in the Youngs- 
town-Mahoning County area. 

Its essence is an agreement that 
all disputed work in remodeling or 
maintenance .at steel mills will be 
handled in keeping with past prac- 
tice. In general, new construction 


‘and total rebuilding of plants will 


be the province of the building 
trades, while maintenance will be 
done by USWA members. 

An administrative committee 
of three representatives 6f the 
USWA and three from fhe build- 
ing trades will make “final and 
binding decisions” on application 
of the agreement, 


in relations between industrial and craft 


The agreement follows the same 
general pattern of ones negotiated 
by the Auto Workers earlier this 
year with the building trades coun- 
cils in Detroit and Indianapolis. 

McDonald said negotiation of 
the accord in the midst of the in- 
dustry - forced nationwide _ steel 
strike reflected a recognition on 
both sides that “in this period 
when all unions are under attack, 
it is an imperative necessity that 
we eliminate disputes among our- 
selves;” 

At the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council’s midsummer session at 
Unity House, Pa., AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany announced that the 
Steelworkers, initially a signatory to 
the Building Trades-Industrial Un- 
ion Dept. agreement on _jurisdic- 
tional disputes, from which the 
USWA later withdrew, is now. pre- 
pared to “participate in the work- 


_ lings of that agreement.” | 


Buffalo Unions © 


Seek to Avert 


Council ‘has appealed to Mayor 
Frank A’ Sedita to exert last-ditch 
efforts to avert a possible strike of 


Buffalo area hospitals, 


unanimously. approved a_ letter 
urging Sedita to arrange further 
meetings between the AFL-CIO 
Hospital Organizing Committee and 
hospital management representa- 
tives. 


that two scheduled strikes by hos- 


summer at his request. 
tinued: 

Final Appeal 
“We are now appealing to you 
as a last-ditch effort to avoid a 
catastrophe in our community, by 
requesting the 11 hospitals to. meet 
us collectively or individually to 
effectuate a peaceful settlement of 
a most delicate situation. 

“We have done everything pos- 
sible to avoid a work stoppage. 
However, if this last effort fails 
we can no longer hold back the 
demands of the employes who are 
determined to better their way of 
life by effectuating a work stop- 
page.” 

One hospital, Our Lady of 
Victory in suburban Lackawan- 
na, signed an agreement with the 
HOC last month providing for 
full union recognition, an agen- 
cy shop, dues checkoff and bind- 
ing arbitration of grievances as 
well as improvements in wages 
and working conditions. 

In another development, Pres. 
James L. Kane said a special com- 
mittee of the central labor body is 
engaged in a re-evaluation of la- 
bor’s traditional support for volun- 
tary social welfare agencies in 
light of the blockading tactics by 
the 11 hospitals of the efforts of 
their workers to win bargaining 
rights. 

Kane charged that certain direc- 
tors of community agencies, who 
also serve on the .governing. boards 
of the hospitals, have been obstruct- 
ing labor’s efforts to get a living 
wage and working conditions for 
hospital employes. 


Vote Delays 
Strike at 
Prudential 


The Insurance Workers have 
postponed a strike against the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., originally 
scheduled for Sept. 8, to take a 
new ballot on an earlier company 
contract offer. 

IWIU Pres. George L. Russ said 
the union’s. negotiating committee 
had voted 6-to-1 to resubmit the 
contract to the members in view of 
the close vote by which it was re- 
jected in Jast month’s balloting. 

Members will be informed 
that if the contract is. rejected 
the union will call a strike on 
Sept. 21. The Insurance Work- 
ers represent 17,000 Prudential 
agents throughout the nation. 

Balloting will take place at spe- 
cial union meetings to be held at 
14, 15 and 16. 


Flint Glass Union 
Wins 17c Package 


Toledo, O.— The Flint Glass 
Workers have won a 17-cent wage 
land pension package for 18,000 
members in a new contract nego- 
tiated with the Iluminating & Al- 
lied Glass Mfg. -Association. 

The agreement provides a 9 cents 
an hour raise immediately and 3 
cents the second year, when the 
company will begin putting 5 cents 
an hour into a new pension pro- 


gram—a first for the industry. 


Hospital | Strike 


Buffalo--The_ Buffalo AFL-CIO_ | 


non-professional employes of 11 


Three hundred council delegates 


The letter reminded the mayor . 


pital workers were postponed this © 
It con- .- 
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INSIVE and. unrelenting propa anda campaign secking 
© capitalize on, the }issue of corruption, | ai lavishly fistariced 


people. F 

The tomato catsup tag comes from a House cloakroom tale that 
one congressman, when asked how he would vote on the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, said he would vote for a bottle of tomato 
catsup if it were labeled “labor reform.” _ 


Under the guise of “labor reform,” the reactionary coalition has 
foisted on. the American people a bill to hamstring the legitimate 
activities of honest and decent unions. And it made no bones of 
its objectives, waving aside objections that the harshest provisions 
of the bill had nothing to do with eliminating corruption or clean- 
ing out racketeers. . ; 


The _ coalitionists went out and drummed up pressure in con-|— 


gressional districts, exploiting the showing of television “entertain- 
. ment” shows that pictured union leaders in a bad light. They ex- 


ploited the misguided zeal of Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), who 23 


had reached the point where he saw a “racketeer” under every bed 
but showed no zeal at all in defending the rights of underpaid work- 
-ers in his native South when their unions were under ruthless attack 
by powerful industry. 

When final congressional passage of the modified Landrum-Griffin 
bill was assured, the leaders of the reactionary coalition openly 
lined up the next target of their campaign to weaken the trade 
union movement—a campaign for legislation to place unions under 
the anti-trust laws. 


THIS FAVORITE REACTIONARY theme has been rejected 
by the most conservative political leaders in the nation, But given 
the ability of the cealition to whip up public hysteria and cash in 
on the big lie technique, this too is possible. 

The new labor bill. will not stop or destroy the trade union move- 
ment. As AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared, the “trade 
union movement will survive. Make no mistake about that.” 

But besides the reporting and disclosure sections of the bill— 
~ sections that the AFL-CIO urged in its campaign to clean out the 
crooks—and the other provisions aimed at curbing racketeering, the 
bill is aimed squarely at hamstringing efforts to organize into unions 
the millions who labor at substandard wages and under intolerable 
working conditions. 


It is aimed at unions whose survival as effective organizations 
has been under intense employer challenge for the past few years. 
It is aimed at protecting the chiseling employer, the runaway em- 
ployer, and, yes, the crooks and racketeers who have moved into 
many industries under the guise of legitimate businessmen. 


This is not what the public had in mind when it supported legiti- 
mate labor reform legislation. But that’s what it’s got from the 
reactionary coalition—a bottle of tomato catsup with jagged edges 
to be used on trade unions. 
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ICFTU Complaint Filed: 


By Arnold Beichman 


ANGKOK, THAILAND—Thailand is tech- 
nically a constitutional monarchy. It is ac- 
tually run by an out-and-out military dictator, 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat, who believes as a major 
article of faith that trade unions are synonymous 
with Communist subversion. 

Since the 51-year-old marshal is anti-Commu- 
nist and, particularly anti-Chinese Communist, his 
simple red-and-white mentality has led him to an 
even simpler conclusion—abolition of trade un- 
ions. Not that the trade unions in Thailand 
(which in the native language means “land of 
the free’) were very much before the marshal 
took power by a bloodless coup d’etat more than 
a year ago. ; 

Thailand’s unions were, practically speaking, 
paper organizations. The Thailand National 
Trade Unions Congress was government-dom- 
inated, officials going and coming at the whim of 
the premier of the moment. Although there was 
an affiliation with the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, it was only a handful of interested, 
if not dedicated, individuals who kept the Thai 
labor movement alive. 


TODAY IT IS STONE-COLD dead and the 
ICFTU on June 8 filed a complaint with the Intl. 
Labor Organization accusing the Thai govern- 
ment of violating freedom of association and the 
right of workers to bargain collectively. 

“Since October 1958,” said the ICFTU report, 
“although a Constitutional Assembly has been 
appointed, the trade unions continue to be 
banned, and no permission has been given for the 
formation of new trade unions, which means that 
all labor conflicts are dealt with by the govern- 
ment, without any negotiation between employers 
and workers and without resort to any concilia- 
tion procedure.” 

Today, trade union life in this country of 22 
million people is at a standstill, particularly in 
the capital city of Bangkok with a million in- 
habitants, An ICFTU attempt to haye a per- 
manent representative stationed here has met 
with a refusal by the Thai government to grant - 
a permanent visa to V. M. N. Menon, ICFTU 

‘ observer at the UN Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. ECAFE headquarters 
are in Bangkok. Menon is allowed in for the 
meetings, but then has to-leave. 

A group of Bangkok unionists, none remotely 


advertising for any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO. 


pro-Commiunist, has beseeched the government to 


Labor Movement in Thailand 
Killed by Paternalistic Dictator 


_permit them to organize a worker education asso- 


ciation with guarantees that it would not foment 
strikes or engage in collective bargaining. This 
group feels that some day the union ban will come 
to an end and that some labor education should 
be introduced for that day. But the Min- 
istry of Interior, to which the appeal was pre- 
sented last January, has declined to say yes or no, 
thus effectively preventing even such an above- 
ground organization. 

What must be faced in Thailand, a Southeast 
Asian country where four-fifths of the population 
is engaged in agriculture and which is a rice- 
surplus producing country whose rivers are teem- 
ing with fish, is that there is no hunger and that 
you don’t need too much money to live. 


IN ADDITION, Thailand, once known as 
Siam, has been free since the 13th century. It 


was never occupied by European colonial coun+ 


tries as a result of being blessed by some rather 
astute monarchs. The result is that Thailanders, 
except for a handful of overseas-educated aristo- 
crats or quasi-intellectuals, pay little attention to 
politics or even have any interest in who won 
the latest coup in Bangkok. 

Wherever the British have occupied an Asian 
country which is now free, you fiffd some kind 
of labor movement, not infrequently the product 
of British TUC philosophy and Transport House 
training. 

India, Pakistan, Burma, Malaya, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Cyprus, West Africa, East Africa— 
areas which have been or are now British terri- 
tories—have unions, some struggling for exist- 
ence, some in amazingly good shape, but there is 
trade union existence, | 

But Thailand is today under strong Ameri- 
can influence and is probably the most pro- 
American in all of this continent, The only 
Communist nation it has recognized is the 
Soviet Union and that was done so that Thai- 
land could get into the United Nations. 

Thailand, about the size of France, is a mem- 
ber of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
the continent’s equivalent of NATO, In an area 
of fast-ebbing neutralism, thanks to Tibet and 
Kerala, such a membership is something. 

It is no secret here that the government itself, 
below the Sarit level, is uncomfortable about the 
ICFTU complaint to the ILO. Further pressure 
of this kind could, it is believed, help bring Thai- 
land to a 20th century existence, 
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AFL-CIO Fraternal Delegates Spedfi: +, 


Communication Among People 


Key to Peace, TUC Parley Told 


Blackpool, Eng.—Direct communication between peoples is the key to peace among eutions, 
AFL-CIO Vice Presidents William C. Doherty and Joseph A. Beirne declared at the annual meet- 


ing of the British Trades Union Congress here. 


Doherty, president of the Letter Carriers, and Beirne, president of the Commisnisations Work- 
ers, represented the AFL-CIO as fraternal delegates to the TUC congress. 


Freedom of communication and 
dictatorship cannot exist in nature 
together, Doherty said. 

“For the dictator, to be success- 
ful, must*make of every man an 
jsland,” he explained; “it is neces- 
sary to make him feel that he alone 
has the will to lift a strong hand 
against oppression or, if need be, 
to stand barefoot ageinet the hob- 
nails. 

“It is because of this truth that 
a free system of communications 
has always been freedom’s first 
creation and tyranny’s first target. 

“Soviet Russia has made enor- 
‘mous technological advances; in 
two generations she has jumped 
from the oxcart to the cyclotron. 
But there is less freedom of com- 
munication there today than 
there was in the time of Genghis 
Khan. And there will always be 
a limitation of communications 
until freedom is once again avail- 
able in wholesale quantities and 
when men can once again walk 
upright and call no man master, 
and worship the Almighty as 
they see fit.” 

Beirne emphasized that “our two 
great labor movements” need good 
communications. 

“We need full and sympathetic 


each other’s moods. 


understanding - of each _ other's 


problems,” he said. “We need to 
avoid the stereotyped images that 
so often can take the place of 
reality when distances separate us 
. . « when we don’t get the feel of 
We need to 
communicate directly ~ because 
every other method of communi- 
cation is basically unreliable.” 

Beirne expressed his regret that 
a report on developments in the 
U.S. had to be “couched in terms 
so negative.” 


Propaganda Danger 

“But we have been living 
through a series of unrivalled 
propaganda campaigns carried on 
by conservative citizens’ groups and 
big corporations,” he explained. 

“It would be unlikely that the 
backwash of these fear campaigns, 
manufactured in the big Madison 
Avenue advertising agencies, has 
not seeped across our national 
boundaries. It will be unfortunate 
if you in Britain become as con- 
fused about America as these re- 
actionary or anti-labor American 
groups would like the American 
labor force to be confused. 

“Keep a close watch on the facts 
—all the facts—if you want to 
understand America.” 

The “facts” include passage of 


Martin Lawlor Dies at 90; 
Hatters’ Trial Defendant — 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Martin Lawlor, who as secretary-treasurer of 


the old United Hatters was chief 


defendant in the notorious Dan- 


bury Hatters’ trial, was found dead of natural causes in his home. 
He would have been 91 on Nov. 26. 
He led the campaign that started in 1900 and resulted in organi- 


zation of all but three of the coun-® 


trys large hat-making establish- 
ments, and was followed in 1902 
by a strike and boycott against D. 
F. Loewe & Co. of Danbury, Conn. 

The company in 1903 sued for 
$80,000 damages under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. The trial 
dragged on for years, went to the 
US. Supreme Court twice. and 
ended with an award of $290,000, 
representing triple damages and 
interest. The homes and bank ac- 
counts of the defendants, who in- 
cluded union officers and strikers, 
were attached, and the damages 
were paid with the help of a 2-cent 
assessment on each member of the 
former AFL, 

The suit and the award led 
‘Congress to include in the Clay- 


ton Act a clause exempting labor 
organizations from monopoly re- 
strictions. 

Lawlor, born in Ireland, came to 
this country at 18 and joined the 
Hatters almost at once. At 21 he 
was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Danbury local and in 1901 was 
chosen international secretary- 
treasurer. He remained in that 
post until the union merged with 
others into the Hatters, Cap & 
Millinery Workers in 1934, when 
he became label secretary. He re- 
tired about 15 years ago. 


Surviving are a son, William, 
with whom he lived; four grand- 
children and eight great-grand- 
children. 


Washington Reports: 


Underground Shelters Urged 
To Cut Nuclear Casualties 


NDERGROUND SHELTERS can cut the 


potential casualties from a 


from 30 percent to 3 percent, Chairman Chet 
Holitield, (D-Calif.) of the special congressional 
subcommittee on radiation asserted on Washing- 
ton Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public serv- 


ice educational program, heard 
stations, 


Holifield was heard on the program with Rep. 


James E. Van Zandt, (R-Pa.). 


“We both vote together, a Democrat and a Re- 
publican, to keep America strong,” said Holi- 
field, “because unless we are’ militarily strong, 
we will fall prey to a power that always takes ad- 
vantage of weaker nations—Soviet Russia.” 

Holifield and Van Zandt discussed the latest 
report of the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on the biological and environ-| 


Mental effects of nuclear war. 


Upon the advice of military and scientific ex- 


nuclear attack 


dropped. 


on 250 radio 


on a target. 


_|nurtured by freedom’s waters, is 


the Landrum-Griffin bill, which 
Beirne -.described as a “reward” 
after “years of cold war in which 
American unions have worked un- 
stintingly to. strengthen the moral 
and spiritual values of free people.” 


“They weren’t able to break 
our unions with Taft-Hartley 
and they won’t be able to break 
our unions with Landrum- 
Griffin or any other ill-conceived 
plan to rip the guts out of the 
American trade union movye- 
ment,” he declared. 


“They will-not succeed because 
the hearts of the people and the 
needs of a modern democratic so- 
ciety are with us.” 

Doherty cited the ties between 
the British and American labor 
movements and paid ‘tribute to the 
pioneers of both, 


“The heroism which prompted 
these early leaders to consolidate 
and to insist upon their unalien- 
able rights to a fairer share of 
the national wealth is the very 
heart and soul of the labor move- 
ment all over the free world,” 
he said. c 

“The human spirit, once it is 


indestructible. Persecution cannot 
crush it; neither can fire, dungeon 
or sword. Even when it is forced 
underground it grows and spreads 
until it can, at long last; break out 
once again into the noonday sun- 
light with renewed. hope for all 
mankind.” 


Role of Education 
In Unions Stressed 


Stockholm—The part that work- 
ers’ education can play in helping 
trade unions around the world 
meet their problems was stressed 
by Ben D. Segal, education direc- 
tor of the Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, at the fifth general 

conference of the Intl. Federation 
of Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tions here. 


The labor movements of 16 
countries were represented at the 
conference and emphasized the 
need for helping trade unions in 
underdeveloped nations..An extra 
session was held to permit Segal, 
who represented the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept., to discuss 
corruption, racketeering and inter- 
nal democracy in the U.S. labor 
movement. 


perts, 224 targets were selected as likely primary 
objectives in a nuclear attack. 
that 1500 megatons of fissionable explosives were 


“In this type of attack,” Holifield said, “49 
million’ American lives would be lost and 22 mil- 
lion people would be injured. We estimated that 
additional bombs would be dropped on bases 
overseas, bringing the total killed to 125 million 
and an additional 50 million injured.” | 


VAN ZANDT SAID that since the destructive 
range of a nuclear bomb is so vast and the ac- 
curacy is increasing, not many need to be dropped 
Testimony, showed, he said, that 
“we are on par with if not ahead of Russia now 
in the development of the long-range interconti- 
nental ballistic missile which has the capability of 
delivering a nuclear warhead over almost any 
target in the world,” 


It was estimated 


=(TS YOUR — 


WASHINGTON 
es Willard Ohelion — 


SOME HOUSE REPUBLICANS attempted to deny—but not 


very loudly—published stories that the way they bought Southern 


Democratic support for the Landrum-Griffin labor bill was through 
an agreement that the GOP representatives would see to it that no 
new civil rights bill got through the House this year. At the point 
of adjournment, any additional denial would have been ludicrous, 
The fact was that a Congress which came in with firm announce- 
ments favoring action in the civil rights field reached the end of the 
line with no significant action in sight. i eas 


The fact was that Southern Democrats, who hold their secure 
places in Congress by a system which denies to many citizens 
of their states and districts the elementary right to vote, managed 
to stall until late in the session and then managed a cynical agree- 
ment with the GOP that blocked action. 


In the meantime, the factual report from the Civil Rights Com« 
mission that it had discovered serious violations of federal voting 
rights of Negro citizens was treated by Southern Democrats as an 
“attack” upon their system. 

The commissioners and their agents were branded as “commis- 
sars” who had “invaded” the South to pry into local affairs. The 
recommendation that. federal registrars be appointed temporarily, 
to make sure that conditions for voting were applied equally to 
Negro and white applicants for registration, was labeled an attempt 
to destroy the constitution. - 


* * * 


IT WAS SAID two years, ago, when the “right-to-vote” law was 
skillfully conducted through Congress without a Southern filibuster 
in the Senate, that the new statute was a “meaningful” advance in 
the civil rights field. So it was, if the law is capable of enforcement 
—but not if its provisions are negated by bad faith. 


Bad faith has been shown in the case of registrars who first 
acted in a manner the Civil Rights Commission considered arbi- 
trary and then resigned, en masse, and claimed that they were 
no longer obligated to testify about their acts as former officials. 


*¥ * * 


THE NEW YORK TIMES emphasized, editorially, that in the 
labor bill Southern members of Congress were entirely willing to 
pass a federal law to check what it called “disregard of the rights 
of individuals” in unions. They were willing to charge “breach of 
trust” and “failure to observe high standards of responsibility and 
ethical conduct” and to say additional federal legislation was rieeded 
to “protect the rights and interests” of workers. 

As Theodore W. Kheel, a labor arbitrator, said in a speech to 
the National Urban League, exactly the same kind of language 
could be used in findings of fact for a civil rights bill protecting 
citizens generally. 


There is “corruption” among state officials as evidenced by 
“the minute percentage of Negroes now voting in the South,” he 
charged, and there is “disregard of the rights of individual” school 
children to obfain a non-segregated education. 


There are a million and one “failures to observe high spailards 
of responsibility and ethical conduct,” he charged, that “pain and 
humiliate 18 million American citizens.” 

The labor legislation was supported, Kheel pointed out, by “the 
very same congressmen who have most vigorously opposed” civil 
rights protections for all citizens. And it is “ironic,” he said, that 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the bill came from states in the 
South where union membership is sparse—yet they had no hesitancy 
in legislating for “the industrialist and unionist North” and did not 
shrink from this by agreeing that they were “outsiders” who lacked 
expert experience with unions. 


ADEQUATE CIVIL DEFENSE plus a strong military position can 
save the United States from a nuclear attack according to Rep. 


James E. Van Zandt, (R-Pa.), left; and Rep. Chet Holifield, 


|(D-Calif.), members of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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Meany Says 


in a new federation pamphlet. 


_all America.” 


He added: 


whole.” 


down or around... .” 


Libor’ 3 Power’ Aids All, | 


American labor seeks “a balance of power in the economic 
and political life of the nation” to achieve higher standards 
for all Americans, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared 


Answering the newly launched and misteading propaganda 
campaign that labor is “too powerful,” Meany asserted in the 
pamphlet entitled “Power—for What?”: 

“Yes, labor has gained in power in America. We are proud 
of the way it has been used. We hope in the years to come 
that we will achieve greater power to work for the good of 


The federation president declared, “I see no harm in power, 
if it is power dedicated to human values, if it is power for 
good—and that is what the trade union movement seeks.” 


“The record shows—beyond contradiction—that from its 
very inception the trade union movement has consistently 
used whatever power it had to raise the American standard 
of living, to promote the interests of all the. American people 
and to. . enhance the power and prestige of the nation as a 


Meany pledged that labor will use its economic and political 
strength “and any other weapon we have the right to use . . 
to continue labor’s efforts.to make America a better place for 
all its citizens—not merely union members.” 

The federation president stressed: “Let no one mistake or 
distort our purpose. Labor has no desire to take over America 
or make over America. We are not out to push any one else 


Copies of the 16-page pamphlet, No. 97, are available 
without cost in limited quantites from the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Publications, 815 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


in Pamphlet 


Pulp-Sulphite Delegates 
Vote Per Capita Boost 


Montreal, 


Que.—The Pulp- Sulphite Workers wound up their 


25th international convention here by voting an increase in per 
capita tax and accepting a report that the union was moving closer 
to eventual merger with the Woodworkers. 

The more than 900 delegates _ unanimously re-elected John P. 


Burke to another three-year term’ 
as president and secretary—a post 
*he has held for 42 of the 53 years 
the union has been in existence. 
Also re-elected for another three 
years were 10 incumbent members 
of the executive board. An eleventh 
vice presidency was created, with 
delegates picking Henry Hansen, 
of Vancouver, -B. C., to fill the 
post. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
* vention was an address by Al Har- 
tung, president of the IWA, who 
was presented a check for $10,000 
representing an. additional contri- 
bution from _ the 
Workers to help finance the IWA’s 
major strikes in Newfoundland and 
British Columbia. 


The convention adopted a reso- 
lution approving the work of the 
unity committee, which had -igned 
an interim working agreement with 


Pulp-Sulphite 


the IWA. The pact, which has 
another year to run, pledges: the 
two international unions to work 
cooperatively toward eventual 
merger of the two organizations. 

The convention also instructed 
the executive board to call a special 
convention at any time to vote on 
the merger of Pulp-Sulphite with 
the IWA whenever the union’s 
leaders deem such action advisable. 

Séveral resolutions were sub- 
mitted: to the delegates opposing 
merger with the Papermakers & 
Paperworkers, and "were adopted 
following a report by the unity 
committee of inability to work out 
an interim working agreement. 

The increase in per capita tax 
from $1.50 to $1.75 will become 
effective Jan. 1, 1960. At that 
time, the amount of this tax going 
into the defense fund will be raised 
to 30 cents per month. 


$10,000 CHECK from Pulp-Sulphite Workers 1 to Chip Woodwork- 
ers finance major strikes in Newfoundland and British Columbia 
was presented at Pulp-Sulphite’s 25th convention in Montreal, Que. 
IWA Pres. Al Hartung (left) thanks Pulp-Sulphite Pres.-Sec. John P. 
Burke for latest contribution in [WA fight for survival. 


|a fortune,” Leighty said, 


| Sleeping Car Foviors: Told: 


Rails Trying to: Kill Passenger’ 
Service, RLEA: Chief (Charges |L 


——_. 
—. 


HOG 


Chicago—U.S. railway management is deliberately trying to kill its own passenger service, George 
E. Leighty, chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, reported at the Sleeping Car 


Porters convention here. 


Leighty was a featured speaker at the Porters’ third triennial convention in the union’s hall on 
Chicago’s South Side. About 200 delegates attended, representing 15,000 porters, attendants, loco- 


motive firemén and dining car em- 
ployes in more than 100 local di- 
visions, 

Leighty paid a lengthy tribute to 
A. Philip Randolph, the union’s 
president, who, Leighty said, is 
“responsible more than any other” 
for the advances in race relations 
which have been made in recent 
years. 

“Railway management has spent 
“to warn 
the public it will force a strike if 
the operating brotherhoods do not 
accept its reckless demands. 

“Railway management has given 
clear evidence it intends to fight 
the workers at every opportunity.” 

‘He charged that management 

refused to consider: job stabiliza- 
tion proposals although job sta- 
bilization was specifically exempt- 
ed from the moratoriums of the 
1956. three-year railway labor 
agreement. 

Management also has flatly re- 
fused to cooperate in proposals for 
a joint labor-management safety 
committee, Leighty charged. - 

“Railway management’s _indif- 
ference to the steady increase in 
deaths from accidents is matched 
by its indifference to the death of 
passenger service,” he said. “Rail- 
way management is deliberately 
trying to kill passenger service.” 


audit. 


Passenger Service Cuts 

He reviewed provisions of the 
Federal Transportation Act of 
1958, which permits railroads to 
abandon passenger trains by mere 
filing of notice, without waiting 
for ‘permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

More than 100 passenger trains 
have been abandoned in interstate 
service, in addition to several hun- 
dred intrastate trains, he said. 
From 1929 to 1957, according to 
Leighty, the number of trains in 
passenger service dropped 50 per- 
cent, although the revenue passen- 
ger miles traveled dropped only 


about 10 percent—from 29 billion 
to 26 billion. 

“The passenger business is . 
there,” Leighty told the Porters. 
“It can be operated at.a profit if 
the railroads have the will to 
do it.” 

Railroads are in a sounder finan- 
cial position than ever before, he 
said, doing more business ‘with 


fewer employes. In 1938, 950,000 
workers produced 333 billion traf- 
fic units. In 1958, there were 600 


billion units produced by 840,000 ° 


workers. With 12 percent fewer 


workers, the work done was 70 per- “ 


cent higher. 


“Yet the railroads would have ' 
the public believe the employes are © 


featherbedding,” Leighty | said. 


Painters Raise Funds © 


For Organizing Drive’ 


Cleveland, O.—The Painters, Decorators & Paperhangers, forti- : 


fied by a per capita increase approved by delegates to the 20th gen- 
eral convention here, are ready for an intensified drive to organize 
all unorganized segments of their newly redefined jurisdiction. 


At a five-day convention here, 


delegates voted to invigorate the 


union’s apprentice-training program 


and the organizing drive. After 
spirited debate they voted to boost 
the international’s share of monthly 
dues from $1.25 per member to $2. 
Some of the increase will go 
toward financing an expansion of 
services for the union’s 210,000 
members in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Half will be allocated to 
the death and disability fund. 
Benefits from the latter fund will 
be increased on a sliding scale 
from the present $500 top to 
$1,250.. 

Officers were voted their first 
wage hike since 1946. Salary of 
the president will go from $17,600 
a year to $22,800; the secretary- 
treasurer from $17,600 to $20,300; 
vice presidents will be paid $300 a 
week; and organizers, auditors and 
international delegates $275. These 
represent raises of $100.a week. 

This convention, in terms of del- 
egates, was the largest ever held by 
the union. More than 1,250 were 
recorded as present, and they 
learned that the union has added 
10,346 new members since the last 
convention. 


Constitutional amendments in- 


cluded: 


The $2 reinstatement fee will go 
to $5, with $4 going to the inter- 
national, the use of spray guns or 
machines on background material 
was somewhat restricted, and the 
use of sprays for any other material 
was made subject to local union 
permit. 

A resolution involving labor 
unity with all Organizations includ- 
ing the Teamsters was adopted and 
referred to Raftery as a member of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 


’- On the closing day, Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell promised 
delegates “fair, objective and 
impartial enforcement” of the 
new labor law while he is in 
office. The bill has been de- 
nounced by the AFL-CIO as 
making “Taft-Hartley worse.” 


Mitchell also promised that “the 
discretionary powers granted me 
will be used to remove the heavy 
burden required in the reporting 
phases of the act relative to smaller 
locals and unions.” 


Meany Pledges Labor Will Survive 
Despite Restrictive ‘Control’ Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lieve the bill should go further and 
crack down on the crooked em- 
ployers who bribe and corrupt un- 
ion Officials.” 

The AFL-CIO president said la- 
bor objected to the section of the 
bill in which “the big business 
lobby succeeded in incorporating 
all the punitive measures against 
decent unions that they failed to 


&| squeeze into the Taft-Hartley Act.” 


“Thanks to the last-minute in- 
sistence” of Senate Democrats on 
the conference committee, he con- 
tinued, “some changes were made 
in the final draft of the legislation 
which save it from being totally 
oppressive. 

“But even with these amend- 
ments, the bill still severely re- 
stricts organizational picketing, one 
of the basic methods by which un- 
ions have built up their member- 
ship. 

“It still outlaws traditional trade 
union methods of seeking public 
support to end exploitation by 
employers. 

“It, still surrenders ‘to the states 
jurisdiction over thousands of 
labor - management cases. which 
should be decided by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


“These provisions have nothing 
whatever to do with eliminating 


wrongdoing. 

“They are intended solely and 
deliberately to prevent decent un- 
ions from functioning effectively.” 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
denied that the bill was “punitive” 
and declared it would enable the 
labor movement to clean house. 

Speaking before the 20th gen- 
eral convention of the Painters in 
Cleveland, Mitchell said: “I hon- 
estly feel the legislation won't re- 
strict or impair legitimate trade 
union activities.” 

Meany attacked the measure 
as “the most damaging anti- 
labor bill since the Taft-Hartley 
Act,” and said Congress “did not 


approve this bill on its merits” - 


but was “stampeded” into enact- 
ing it. 

The campaign for tough legisla- 
tion, he-said, was begun by the 
press, which “tried to whip up 
public hysteria for punitive action 
against unions,” and was pushed 
forward by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce, which 
“engineered a. high-pressure lobby- 
ing campaign, based on deception.” 

The “clincher,” Meany contin- 
ued, came “according to widely 
publicized press reports,” .when the 
civil rights-labor bill deal was made 


in the House. 


Citing labor’s long fight against 
corruption, Meany declared: 

“The trade union movement will 
survive. Make no mistake about 
that. Restrictive legislation un- 
doubtedly will prevent us from 
moving forward as rapidly as we 
otherwise would. But it will not 
stop us nor will it destroy us. The 


‘|trade union movement has become 


an integral part of the institutional 
life of our country. It can only 
be destroyed if America itself is 
destroyed.” 

Morse paid high tribute, in his 
full-scale Senate speech, to the 
leaders of the AFL-CIO “for their 
courage and labor statesmanship” 
in throwing out corrupt unions 
which refused to comply with the 
federation’s Codes of Ethical Prac- 
tices, and he inserted into the Con- 
gressional Record the full texts of 
the codes approved by the 1957 


convention. 


He attacked the bill’s sections 
on boycotts, picketing and “no- 
man’s land” cases, declaring that 
these provisions “have long been 
desired by reactionary business 
interests in order to impose new 


restrictions on traditional rights _ 


and wholly legitimate practices 
ef labor unions and labor union 


members.” 
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‘Bion members marched" before haif- 
§,-million spectators, roaring unity 
Byith the striking Steelworkers, con- 


keeping their country moving for- 


= “A HD Ft 


Page Seven 


Jus. 000 Marchers: © 


iNew. Yorkers. Cheer 
\Labor Day Parade 


New York—Labor Day was brought back into its own here with 
the mightiest demonstration by organized labor this city has ever 
gen. Nearly 115,000 union members packed the day with excite- 
ment, glamor and a meaning as powerful as American democracy 
— New York’s first Labor Day 


as they marched up Fifth Ave. 
parade in 20 years. 

For more than eight hours of a 
pright, hot day, row on row of un- 


demnation of attacks on organized 
labor and dedication to the job of 


ward. 


Saluting them from the re- 
viewing stand in front of the Pub- 
lic Library were AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. ._William fF. Schnitzler, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, repre- 
sentatives of the three major 
faiths and the presidents of many 
national and international unions. 


Grand marshal was Harry Van 
Arsdale, Jr., president of the City 
Central Labor Council, which spon- 
sored the parade. 


Pensioners Proudly 
March in Parade 


New York — Pensioners 
from Hotel Workers Local 6 
marched proudly in New 
York’s mammoth Fifth Ave. 
Labor Day parade. 

Mrs. W. Levinson, 78, 
showed up early for the dem- 
onstration of labor solidarity 
—and walked every step of 
the parade route—after ear- 
lier having written officials 
of her union that “I intend 
to get there becatise this may 
be my last Labor Day.” 

And 68-year-old Isabel 
Benyon, who had promised 
to “be in the parade rain or 
shine;’ not only took part 
but was.a shade disappointed 
that the union had no “effigy” 
for her to carry. She had 
written in advance: “Please 
save an effigy of Barry Gold- 
water for me.” 


From 10 o’clock in the morning 
until nearly 7 p. m. the proud ranks 
of union members kept coming, 
filling the broad avenue from curb 
to curb. Members of more than 
500 locals of 45 .national unions 
were represented. 


120 Bands 

They were accompanied by 120 
bands which kept the air filled with 
a wide variety of marching music, 
from the old union songs to jazz. 
Nearly 100 floats dramatized the 
message of what unions have done, 
what they aim to do and what they 
mean to their members and to the 
community. 


* 


The contributions of unions to 
community well-being was fur- 
ther dramatized by the participa- 
tion of Boy Scout troops and 
Little League baseball teams 
sponsored by union groups. — 
Many of the unions were accom- 
panied by groups of their schol- 
arship winners, carrying the ban- 
hers of the colleges they are at- 
tending through union-sponsored 
scholarships. Contingents of strap- 
ping young apprentices marched 
with the building trades groups... 


Retired workers enjoying union- 
Won pensions were in many con- 
tingents, some riding in cars and 
buses, others keeping step with the 
Marchers for at least part of the 
34-block route. Among the latter 
was Harry Langer of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, whose 86 years 
Made him the dean of the parade. 


The®pride, spirit and confidence 
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_|members who appeared at their as- 


410,000 marchers. 


attacks now being made on labor. 
Banners’ denounced the “NAM’s 
anti-labor law,” declared the fight 
of the Steelworkers as “every work- 
er’s fight,” and reaffirmed the deter- 
mination of union members to 
achieve ever higher living standards, 
real civil rights and better com- 
munities. 


Greatest Show 


ring demonstration of labor 


capital of the entertainment world 
had such a concentration of talent, 


into the entertainment union divi- 
sion which led'the parade. 

The members of the performing |} 
and craft unions which comprise 
the world of entertainment on stage, 
screen, radio and TV brought along 
all the fanfare and panoply of their 
trade. 

The casts of 21 Broadway 
shows were represented in full 
costume. There were stars, danc- 
ing girls, rope-twirling cowboys, 
a bareback rider, and a trio out 
of the pages of Hamlet. These 
were accompanied by an assort- 
ment of exotic vehicles including 
a rickshaw, stage coaches, horse 
and buggy and antique automo- 
biles. 

Because of the brisk pace set by 
early marchers, and their broad 
ranks, the parade moved ahead of 
schedule even though numbers of 
marchers exceeded predictions. As 
a result, several thousand union 


sembly areas at scheduled times in 
the afternoon found that their units 
had already moved out and so did 
not have a chance to participate. 


- Largest Groups 

The largest representation was 
that of the ILGWU with 21,270 
marchers. They were followed 
closely by Local 3 of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
with 19,968. Other building and 
construction trades unions were 
represented by 15,260 marchers. 
The Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Union had nearly 


In the last group were nearly 
1,000 hospital workers who recent- 
ly won a battle for union recogni- 
tion with the combined aid of AFL- 
CIO unions through the Central 
Labor Council. Their banner pro- 
claimed their thanks to the AFL- 
CIO “for help i in our battle to end 
exploitation.” 


UAW Gains 
Pattern Pact 
At Studebaker 


South Bend, Ind.—Workers at 
Studebaker - Packard Corp. here 
have voted overwhelmingly to ap- 
prove a new two-year contract ne- 
gotiated by Local 5 of the Auto 
Workers. 

The agreement, which follows the 
pattern of UAW contracts nego- 
tiated with other major auto man- 
ufacturers last fall, provides an im- 
mediate 8-cent hourly wage in- 
crease and an additional 6 cent 
raise the second year of the con- 
tract, 

It also provides substantial in- 
creases in pensions, insurance and 
other fringe benefits. The UAW 
represehts 7,000 Studebaker-Pack- 


‘Not only was the parade a stir- | 


strength, but according to experts |} 
| was one of the greatest shows this 


has ever seen. Few spectacles have |j 


glamor and gaiety as was packed |j 


(Continued from Page 1) 
McDonald, Potofsky and Carey are 
AFL-CIO vice presidents. 

Meany said the AFL-CIO 
“pledges to workers throughout 
the world its solidarity in the 
never-ending struggle for peace 
and freedom” and expressed to 
captive people “our undaunted 
faith that they will one day share 
with us the benefits of human 
dignity in a free society.” 

Pres. Eisenhower's Labor Day 
message cited the “constant im- 
provement in the condition of our 
people, in the real wages they re- 
ceive and sat the benefits they en- 
joy.” 

He predicted the trend will con- 
tinue because “we have a political 
system .. . recognizing the worth 
of individual initiative’ and _ be- 
cause “we recognize and protect 
the rights of employes to organize 
together and to bargain with their 
employers for an equitable share of 
the wealth they produce.” 

Among the major Labor Day 
events was a parade by 50,000 
Detroit union members, complete 
with floats and bands, to Cadillac 
Square where Reuther, Michigan’s 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D), 
Sen. Patrick V. McNamara (D- 
Mich.) and USWA Dist. Dir. 
Thomas Shane addressed the rally. 

First Since Merger 

The 4-hour parade, in swelter- 
ing 90 degree heat, was the first 
sponsored by the merged Wayne 
County AFL-CIO. Cheered through- 
out the line of march was a large 
delegation of striking Steelwork- 
ers from nearby mills. 

Salt Lake City’s big celebration, 
sponsored by the Utah State AFL- 
CIO, was an all-day festival at the 
State Fairgrounds. Thousands of 
union members from throughout 
Utah and nearby states brought 
their families for an afternoon of 
games, barbecue, stock car racing 
and a band concert preceding the 
formal speaking program. 

Noting that Utah is one of 19 
states with “work” laws, Meany 
declared: “It should be obvious 
by now to the people of this 


gold brick.” 
Commenting on the defeat of a 
“work” repealer inthe legislature 


of the marchers faced directly. the 


ard employes, 


\ 
) 


State that they have bought a . 


fidence that the next repeal at- 
tempt will be successful. He said: 
“In the meantime, you have the 
opportunity and the responsibility 
of conducting an effective educa- 
tional campaign among the voters 
of this state. The truth is your 
most effective weapon.” 

He described state “right-to- 
work” laws as “a piece-meal drive 
to weaken and destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the labor movement as 
a whole.” Citing the legislative 
and economic attacks on unions, 
he declared: 


“American labor history shows 
that the trade union movement 


thrives on opposition. We have al- 


To Unions, 


ers urged delegates to support un-‘?_— 
ions in their communities as the 
best means of insuring equal job op- 
portunity. He called for a stepped- 
up drive for state and federal fair 
employment practices laws. 


The Urban League is an inter- 
racial educational group which 
works for equal opportunities pri- 
marily for the Negro, but also for 
members of other_minorities. 


In stressing the common inter- 
-est of labor and minority work- 
ers, Zimmerman noted that 
“anit-labor legislation puts ,a_ 
brake on all labor progress, fh- 
cluding that of the Negro work- 
er, who is among those most in 

need of union. protection.” 


Zimmerman, a vice-president of 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers, said 
it was “significant” that the South 
is the “biggest problem” of both 
organized labor and the Negro. 

He made his comment by way of 
appealing for a common effort and 
an end to “sniping” between labor 
and civil rights groups. 

“The labor movement,” Zim- 
merman declared, “has been in- 


this year, Meany expressed con- 


excusably misrepresented and ma- 


MEMORIAL WREATH is slsced on grave of Peter J. McGuire, ee father of Labor Day, in Arling- 
ton township, N. J., by Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell (left) and Pres. Joseph J. McComb of the 
Camden Central Labor Union. Standing by the statue ate McGuire’s daughters, Mrs. Catherine Caya 
(left) and Lillian McGuire. 


Holiday Speakers Stress Stake 
Of All Workers in Steel Strike 


ways closed ranks and grown 
stronger under attack.” ; 

He called on union members to 
“recapture the old fighting spirit 
of the pioneers who founded our 
movement” and who “succeeded in 
making progress under far greater 
handicaps than ours.” 

Attacks on trade unions were 
hit also by Carey in a speech at 
a big southwest Labor Day ob- 
servance at Henryetta, Okla. 

Carey, titling his talk “Anti- 

Labor Day—1959,” accused big 

business and industry of “wag- 

ing class war against labor” with 
the goal of “complete fragmenta- 
tion of the labor movement.” 


Negro Goals Linked 


Liberals 


“The destiny of the Negro is linked with the destiny of labor and * 
liberalism in America,” Chairman Charles S. Zimmerman of the 
AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee told the National Urban League’s 
annual conference in Washington. 

Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 


ligned on the issue of discrimina- 
tion.” 

He cited one instance where a 
Republican newspaper in New 
York with the “political purpose” 
of driving a wedge between the 
ILG and its Negro and Puerto 
Rican members printed the “out- 
right lie’ that ILG contracts did 
not protect these minorities. 

He described another case 
where a Textile Workers Union 
of America local at Front Royal, 
Va., supported segregated schools 
in violation of the policies of 
the AFL-CIO, the parent TWUA 
and the Virginia AFL-CIO. 
Nevertheless, Zimmerman said, 
a Negro newspaper in New York 
headlined on page one: “AFL- 
CIO is for Jim Crow in Schools.” 

Zimmerman recounted labor’s ef- 
forts to win fair employment laws, 
‘his Own committee’s system for 
‘handling complaints, Pres. George 
Meany’s creation of the AFL-CIO 
Southern Advisory Committee on 
Civil Rights and labor’s commu- 
nity service groups, which back the 
Urban League against White Citi- 
zens’ Council efforts to have it 
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~ McClellan Halts Hearings: 


UAW Charges Abuse 


By GOP Senate. 


The Republican-inspired McClellan special Senate committee’s 
“investigation” of the Auto Workers came to an abrupt close amid 
angry charges by the union and the committee’s chief counsel that 
hearings had been abused by two GOP senators. 
The end of the hearings may also mark the windup of the com-|... - 


mittee’s nearly three years of in-® 


vestigating alleged wrongdoing in 
the labor-management field. Chair- 
man John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) 
said he planned no further hearings 
on any subject, and that the com- 
mittee should not be continued. 

- The end of the UAW hearings, 
resumed for one day after a three- 
week recess, were marked by sharp 
protests by UAW Attorney Joseph 
Rauh against the tactics of Republi- 
can Senators Carl T. Curtis (Neb.) 
and Karl E. Mundt (S. D.), whom 
Rauh accused of conducting a “wild 
and reckless adventure into anti- 
unionism.” 

Counsel Hits Hearings 


His protest was supported by 
Committee Counsel Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, who in a rare break with 
committee protocol heatedly tan- 
gled with the Republican senators 
and described their conduct of 
the hearings as “the worst situa- 
tion I’ve ever seen” as a congres- 


_Sional investigator. For more than 


two years, Kennedy has steered 
the conduct of the committee’s 
hearings. 

He made it clear that he had 
been shunted aside by the GOP 
senators in their campaign to in- 
vestigate the UAW, pointedly 
declaring that neither he nor any 
staff members under his direc- 
tion had been consulted or had 
anything to do with the investi- 
gation. 

The Republicans have keyed 
their investigation of the UAW to 


10-year-old charges that UAW 


Vice Pres. Richard T. Gosser of 
Toledo, O., allegedly used force 


against dissident elements in. the 


union, and that he extracted pay- 
ments into an intra-union political 
fund from staff members under 


threat of losing their jobs. 

Rauh angrily charged that Curtis 
and Mundt were digging up 
charges which had been investi- 
gated by the UAW and found to 
be groundless. The same charges 
were investigated 18 months ago 
by the committee’s regular staff 
and held to be “unfounded.” 

Rauh termed the inquiry “highly 
irregular,” 
Curtis of turning the hearings into 
a “forum for falsehood,” and asked 
Chairman John L. McClellan that 
the hearings be suspended until the 
Senate committee’s regular -staff 
could screen the witnesses. 

Most of Kennedy’s fire was 
directed against John A. Bolman, 
former UAW international rep- 

_ resentative, who testified he was 
beaten by Gosser’s supporters 
and subsequently fired for filing 
a series of court suits demanding 
an accounting of union funds. 

Under sharp questioning by Ken- 
nedy, Bolman admitted he filed the 
suit only after being approached 
by a Toledo attorney whose fees 
were paid by the publisher of the 
Toledo Blade, which was engaged 
in a campaign against the UAW 
pension plan. 

Kennedy claimed Holman’s own 
attorneys admitted to his investiga- 
tors that the charges against the 
UAW in the suits “were all a 
fraud” designed to block the pen- 
sion plan. 

“This was reported to you, Sena- 
tor,” Kennedy told Curtis. 

“That’s Reuther’s line,” , Curtis 
retorted, referring to UAW Pres: 
Walter P. Reuther. Then he told 
Kennedy: “If you want to. testify, 
you be sworn.” Kennedy re- 
sponded that he was straightening 
out the record. 


C of C President Out 
Against Everything 


Spokane, Wash.—Passage by Congress of restrictive labor legis- 
lation has whetted industry’s appetite for additional anti-union laws 


Chamber of Commerce reveals. 


‘at state and federal levels, a speech by the president of the U.S. 


Chamber Pres. Erwin D. Canham urged an audience of business- 


men here to support so-called‘ 


“right-to-work” laws on the state 
level and to press for congressional 
repeal of the exemption of unions 
from the Sherman and Clayton 
Anti-Trust Acts. 


He traced what he called “the 


' prevailing evils in the labor move- 


ment” to federal laws which “com- 
pel employers to bargain collec- 
tively.” 

Canham’s speech was blasted by 
Leo Weisfield, chairman of a Wash- 
ington State citizen’s committee 
against “right-to-work,” as a re- 
hash of “tired arguments and fraud- 
ulent phrases.” 

Weisfield, a member of the ex- 
ecutive board of the National 
Council for Industrial Peace, point- 


' ed out that voters in this state 


overwhelmingly rejected “right-to- 
work” proposals in the last two 
general elections, 

He challenged the US. 
Chamber of Commerce to “come 
out in the open and admit that, 
in sponsoring these fraudulently- 
titled laws, their real and sole 
purpose is to destroy the right 
of labor to organize and of man- 


. agement and labor to bargain 


collectively on wages and work- 
ing conditions.” 

Canham, editor of the Christian 

Science Monitor as well as C of C 


chief, claimed that ‘no federal .or 


state labor legislation would be nec- 


“4 


essary “if workers were free to 
withdraw without penalty from 
those unions whose officials abuse 
their positions of trust by diverting 
union funds to their own purposes 
or by engaging in partisan politics.” 

He also sharply criticized basic 
federal labo¥-management laws un- 
der which he said unions have “‘vir- 
tual immunity” to injunctions in 
federal courts, “immunity under 
anti-trust laws,” and which leave 
unions “free under the law to com- 
pel employers to bargain collec- 
tively.” 

Canham accompanied his blast 
at the basic principle of collective 
bargaining by protesting that “un- 
ions have a legal right to rep- 


iresent all employes as exclusive 
rbargaining agents, even if only a 


bare majority has selected the un- 
ion as an agent.” 

This provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act actually imposes a 
legal obligation on unions to 
negotiate for all workers in the 
bargaining unit. The provision 
was written in the act by the late 
Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-O.) to 
prevent unions from “discrimi- 
nating” against non-members by 
negotiating benefits which would 
apply only to union members. 


Canham insisted that the Cham- 


ber ofgCommerce is “no enemy of |- 


labor.” 


accused Mundt and} 


(Continued from Page 1) 


This was the state of major 
items: 


PUBLIC WORKS. The big mar- 
gins by which Congress shot back 
the second public works bill to the 
White House assured the upset of 
Eisenhower’s unbroken veto record. 


Eisenhower had vetoed the first 
bill because it included 67 new 
projects’ to which he objected as 
not needed at this time. His veto 
was upheld by one vote. in the 
House. 


Congress then retaliated by par- 
ing 2.5 percent across the board, 
reducing the mieasure to $1.2 bil- 
lion. The House passed the almost 
identical bill by 302-93 and the 
Senate followed with 73-15 ap- 
proval. 


CIVIL RIGHTS. The com- 
promise move to win a simple ex- 
tension for the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, due to expire. Nov. 8, 
by including a rider in the foreign 
aid bill, ran into threats of South- 
ern filibuster. The threats were not 
taken seriously. 


The commission recommended 
in a report that Congress authorize 
temporary appointment of federal 
voting registrars by the President 
to administer state registration 
laws. They would serve “only un- 
til local officials are. prepared to 
register voters without discrimina- 
tion.” 


HOUSING. Eisenhower is faced 
with much. that he objected to-in 
the “third-try” housing bill adopted 
by Congress. The President vetoed 
a $1.3 billion bill as extravagant 
and inflationary and vetoed a pared- 
down $1.05 Billion measure on 
much the same grounds. 


The new $1 billion bill before 
Eisenhower, with his signature 
pledged by Republicans, included 
the 37,000 new public housing 
starts to which he strongly ob- 
jected. He also found objection- 
able $50 million in loans aimed 
to, provide housing for the eld- 
erly, which remains in the new 
bill. 


The new measure eliminated, 
however, some $50 million in direct 
grants for college classrooms, a 
provision Eisenhower did not want. 
This brought from Rep. Cleveland 
M. Bailey (D-W. Va.) the remark 
that the government last year 
boosted school enrollment through 
scholarship aid and now fails to 
follow through with classroom aid. 


Eisenhower protested that the 
$650 million in urban renewal- 
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slum clearance funds for one year 
were too much. The new bill split 
this total over two years. 


FOREIGN AID. The $3.7 bil- 
lion omnibus foreign aid money 
bill was before the Senate, a total of 
$300 million below the minimum 
asked by Eisenhower. 

The Administration asked the 
Senate to include $500,000 in the 
bill to finance the Civil Rights Com- 
mission through next June. South- 
erners on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee temporarily roadblocked this 
on grounds Congress had not yet 
authorized the commission’s exten- 
sion begoed i its Nov. 8 Srerion 
date. em 


HIGHWAYS. The federal tax 
on gasoline will go up by 1 cent a 
gallon starting Oct. 1, if Eisenhower 
as expected signs a compromise bill 
designed to continue the superhigh- 
way construction program. 
Congress hiked the existing fed- 
eral tax of 3 cents a gallon after 
months of searching for alterna- 
tives. The higher levy will remain 
in effect for 21 months until July 
1, 1961, and bring in an estimated 
$1 billion in extra revenue. At that 
point, a portion of the excise taxes 
on new cars and trucks and on 
parts and accessories will be divert- 
ed to the Highway Trust Fund. 


Labor argued that highway 
building should be financed out 
of general revenue by the more 
progressive individual and corpo- 
rate income taxes. Eisenhower 
wanted a gas-tax increase of 1.5 
cents per. gallon for five years. 


SAVINGS BONDS. Senate and 
House conferees were~ close to 
agreement on authorizing higher in- 
terest rates on government savings 
bonds. Some 40 million Americans 
hold such bonds, 

The ceiling is now 3.25 per- 
cent. The Treasury is planning 
to raise the interest on E and H 
bonds to 3.75 percent, retroactive 
to June 1. 


Union: Lawyers Set 
‘Labor’ Bill Session 


Union attorneys attending 
the AFL-CKO’s biennial con- 
vention in San Francisco will 

-attend a special meeting to 
discuss the new “labor can- 
* trol” bill, the federation has 
announced. 

AFL-CIO Gen. Counsel J. 
Albert Woll, who will- pre- 
side at the session, said the 
time and place of the meet- 
ing will be announced at the 


convention. 


Probe Asked] 
By ICFTU | 


Algiers Cam i 


Brussels—The. Intl. Confedeg 
tion. of: Free Trade Unions Ram 
asked ‘the Intl. Red Cross for “gg 
mediate intervention” against “jj 
human treatment” and “repressij 
measures” taken by French milf 
tary authorities against . prisongy 
at the Paul Cazelles — 
camp in Algeria. 

ICFTU Gen. Sec, J. H. olde 
broek recalled that two years Ag 
the Red Cross called for the-abol 
tion of the concentration ca 
which is located in an unhealtf 
region. Despite promises at 
time, he went on, the camp is sf 
in existence, 

Oldenbroek also expressed 
free labor world’s concern for 
Yahia Abdelmadjid, national seca 
tary of the General Federation @ 
Algerian Workers (UGTA), whog 
believed to be a. prisoner in ff 
camp. He was seized in May 19§ 
with the late Aissat Idir, UGT§ 
general secretary, whose death 
a French military hospital was 
nounced several months after 
was found not guilty on a com 
spiracy charge. 

Oldenbroek expressed fear ] 
may have suffered the same fag 

as his martyred colleague, whog 
death was strongly protested by & 
ICFTU and by Pres. Georg 
Meany of the AFL-CIO. 


Dubinsky Co-Leader 
Of Opportunity Day 


New York—Pres. David Dubig 
sky of the Ladies’ Garment Worl 
ers and David Sarnoff, chairmg 
of the board of directors of @ 
Radio Corp. of America, ham 
been named honorary co-chairmig 


of the Equal Opportunity 
Committee. 
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Regulation o 1 
Utilities Seen 
As Inadequat 


White Sulphur Springs, W. 
—Rises in utility rates and corm 
tion of the publi¢@ trust are head 
regulatory bodies toward a si 
and critical public debate, predigf 
Research Dir. Solomon Barking 
the Textile Workers’ Union 
America. : 

Barkin told .the Great Lal 
Conference of Railroad and Ug 
ties Commissioners that public am 
lessness is “growing in .volume 
force.” 

He said consumers hag 
“grown cynical” of the way the 
interests are protected as ra 
rise steadily and revelations f 
abuse show that the regulatel 
have become captives of 
special interests who were to Hm 
regulated. 4 

’ Barkin proposed that the com 
debate consider: encouragement 
competitive public and cooperal™ 
utility units to assure adeq# i, 

yardsticks to compare costs; @ 
substitution of rate targets @ 
profit limitation to stimulate @ 
reduction; incentive payments 
management on the basis of J1@ 
rates; imaginative use of lower 
to increase consumption andg 
duce costs; and a ban on ugilityy 
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